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It is not necessary for me to quote the reasons which induced me 
to adopt one hypothesis rather than another, because the question is 
not whether I have adopted the right hypothesis, but whether I have 
made allowance for other possible explanations. I beliovo I havo now 
said enough to expose the true character of my critic ; and that, it 
must be remembered, is the only object which I have had in view — 
not a complete defence of my book. I cannot, however, refrain from 
making a very simple statement : I have found in the Westminster 
Review a misrepresentation wherever I have found anything which 
touches my argument. There are many passages in which the 
attempt to get up a case is so apparent and so clumsy, that any one 
who has not seen my book can detect the trick ; for the rest, I hope 
my word will be considered as trustworthy as that of an anonymous 
and ungrammatieal writer in the Westminster Review, some of whose 
statements have already been shown to be false. 

I have only further to say that no one appreciates honest criticism, 
however severe it may be, at a higher value than I do myself ; and I 
am sincerely sorry to see discredit brought upon a periodical which 
has been honourably associated with the names of Mr. Stuart Mill 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

L. Owen Pike. 

New University Club, Nov. 17, 18G6. 



THE CELTIC TUMULI OF DORSET.* 



The anthropologist ought to have a special reverence for tumuli, for 
they alone can give him any solid information concerning the physical 
structure, habits, and social economy of races, whose existence lies 
altogether beyond the range of history, or receives but scanty illus- 
tration from it. Ho is an antiquary in the truest sense of the word ; 
for his object is not the mere gathering together of what is curious of 
antique art, or venerable for its age, but his aim is to acquire data 
that will serve as a basis for building up a theory to supply the place 

* The Celtic Tumuli of Dorset. An account of personal and other re- 
searches of the sepulchral mounds of the Durotriges, etc. By Chas. Warne, 
P.S.A., author of an Illustrated Map of Dorsetshire, etc. John Russell 
Smith. 1866. 
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of positive knowledge, and give him perhaps such an insight into the 
past as history herself might not disown. What do we know of the 
migrations of the Indo-European race from books 1 So little, that the 
very existence of the race itself is disputed. Cimmerian darkness 
hides it from our sight ; and reason and research, where authorities 
are silent, must be our guides in tracking the devious steps of that 
race from its cradle in the East to the bounds of the far West, and 
the isles of the northern sea. Philology and the study of the science 
of language have cleared the way in this pursuit, and facilitated our 
progress very materially, by discovering and pointing out affinities in 
the speech of peoples who are widely diffused, geographically distinct, 
and wholly differing in their political and social institutions. And 
yet those affinities are so well marked as to afford strong presumptive 
evidence of community of origin. Other evidence, of a corroborative 
tendency, may be gathered from the stone monuments, the dwellings, 
and the burial-mounds which mark the path of the primitive migra- 
tions. 

In endeavouring to discover the starting point of that ancient race 
which has left its footprints on British ground, we naturally inquire 
whether the vestiges of its past life are at all analogous to what may 
be observed in foreign and distant lands, in relation to their ancient 
population. Take the monuments of the Megalithic era, as it is 
called — the Stone Age. We are told by travellers that cromlechs, 
cairns, circles, menhirs, etc., are found in the Deccan precisely similar 
to those which are in Britain : they are seen in Arabia and Syria, and 
Algeria is said " to swarm with lithic structures exactly similar to 
those in Brittany," therefore the same as those in Britain. Then, as 
to tumuli : in the Coimbatore district, and on the Neilgherry hills, 
they are numerously scattered, and have yielded, on examination, 
such results as bring them strictly within the category of the tumuli 
of our own country. They do not seem to affect the southern shores 
of the Mediterranean to the same extent as the stone monuments ; 
but they are largely dispersed in Europe generally, and especially in 
Northern Germany, along the shores of the Baltic, and so into ancient 
Scandinavia. The tumuli of the steppes of Tartary, Scythia, and 
Siberia, existing there in great profusion, seemingly belong to another 
race, for the character of their contents argues a striking distinction 
in sepulchral customs ; and those of which we have details are perhaps 
of a more recent date than those generally which are met with in 
Europe. 

Now, looking at the fact that stone monuments are frequent in the 
south, while tumuli prevail in the north, and that both are found 
together in India, as in Britain ; and assuming the existence of an 
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Indo-European race, we infer that the original stock separated into 
two streams, divided probably by a wide interval of time, and flowed 
towards the north-west of Europe ; one, the stream of the earliest 
migration, the stone-builders, taking a course through Media, Arabia, 
Syria, Libya, Mauritania, and thence through Iberia and Aquitania 
into Britain ; the other, the barrow-builders, flowing tln-ough Dacia 
and Moesia into Europe, and inundating the countries bounded by the 
Baltic and Atlantic ocean, and breaking on the shores of Scandinavia 
and Britain. This hypothesis of a double and successive migration 
of the Indo-European race, commends itself as favourable to the doc- 
trine, universally accepted, of the racial division into Gael and Kymri. 
The Galli, Gauls, Gael, the men of the Stone Age, are the more an- 
cient ; the Kymri, the men of the Bronze Age, the more modem of 
the two migrations. With regard to the date of these successive 
migrations it is obviously impossible to give anything like an approxi- 
mation to the truth, for we have no reliable data to go by. The 
accounts which British historians give of the original colonisation of 
these islands must be considered as purely fabulous ; and yet fables 
and myths may enshrine some particles of the pure ore of truth. 

Now, Geoffrey of Monmouth would have us believe that this coun- 
try received its earliest settlers at some time not long subsequent to 
the Trojan war, eleven centuries before Christ ; and he makes his 
hero Brutus pass from Greece into Africa through Mauritania, thence 
into Aquitaine and Britain. 

Here may be dimly shadowed the course of that earliest migration, 
of which we have spoken. The true date of the arrival of those 
strangers here, may have been centuries earlier than the date assigned. 
The siege of Troy is one of those remote epochs that serves well as a 
hegira to any transaction that is really shrouded in the night of time, 
but fain would be brought within the pale of authentic history. It 
is equally impossible to affirm in what probable period the second or 
Kymric migration occurred. We believe they were the same people 
as they who in the time of Herodotus occupied the central parts and 
west of Europe, and to whom he gave the name of Kc\t«( — Kelts. 
But they were not of pure blood ; before they had reached Gaul, their 
type was modified by admixture with the Turanian elements they 
had encountered on the way. In this view, there can be no great 
difficulty, one should imagine, in determining the normal Keltic skull- 
form, about which doctors have differed so much. That two ancient 
jjcoplcs, branches of the same primitive stock, have inhabited these 
islands, we have strong and growing proof from the researches in the 
two kinds of tumuli that are found here, and known as long and 
round barrows. From the former are obtained skulls of longer, and 
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from the latter skulls of shorter, proportions — respectively termed 
dolichocephalic and brachycephalic skulls ; and the latter appear, 
also, to have belonged to people characterised by greater stature and 
coarser outline than the former. These latter people we apprehend 
to have been the men of the Bronze era — Kelts or Kymri. Moreover, 
these two skull-forms have their analogues in the existing population 
of these islands. In Scotland, where the Gael prevails, both long and 
short heads are found, but the former the more frequent. In Ireland, 
the same fonns again, but the long head the more prevalent. In 
Wales, as in Brittany, there is a tendency towards brachycephalism. 
Amongst the English generally the long form of head is the more 
common ; derived, in all probability, chiefly from our Anglo-Saxon 
genealogy. 

But we had well-nigh forgotten the work before us, Mr. Warnc's 
Celtic Tumuli of Dorset. The county of Dorset was anciently occu- 
pied by a people who, in their Kymric tongue, may have called them- 
selves " Dwr-trigiawdwyr", dwellers by the water, which Ptolemy 
converted into Aovporpf-jes. How far they were justified in appro- 
priating to themselves this appellation, may be understood by a glance 
at their territory on the map, presenting a seaboard of about forty 
miles in extent, consisting of elevated land chiefly of the chalk forma- 
tion, which seems to have been generally in favour with the Kymri, 
probably by reason of the dryness of the soil. The whole length of 
this southern ridgeway of the county is thickly studded with tumuli, 
interspersed with a few stone remains. And the tumuli are also seen 
throughout the county, on the downs and high lands that extend into 
Wilts. As a cautious antiquary, Mr. Warne observes : — 

" In making use of the term Celtic, and applying it appellatively 
to the Dorset tumuli, I desire to be understood as describing the 
sepulchral remains of those peoples who occupied Britain up to the 
period of Cresar's invasion." 

Seeing the divergence of opinions that still prevails on the Celtic 
question, the author was quite right in premising this definition, 
though, with somewhat more of boldness, we should not hesitate to 
assign these round tumuli to the men of the Bronze Age, the Kymri ; 
nor would it make any difference to us if some should prefer to call 
them Belgse, considering, as we do, that the Kelto-Belg£e and Kymri 
were the same people. Unfortunately, we are denied the proof to 
be found in skull-form ; for, as these researches were made before the 
importance of that mark of racial character was so fully appreciated 
as it is now, we have here no measurement of skulls. AVe have no 
reason, however, to doubt that the general typical form will be found, 
in future researches, to correspond with what has been discovered 
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slsewhere in round barrows ; Dr. Thurnam, indeed, has tabulated one 
skull obtained from a barrow in Purbeck, that presents remarkably 
brachycephalic proportions. We have heard, however, of long skulls 
having been procured from certain round barrows in Dorsetshire ; 
and it is well to be on our guard against a probable source of fallacy 
in this seemingly contradictory evidence, and to bear in mind, that 
not all the skeletons found in round barrows can be deemed to be 
coeval with them ; and, as a practical suggestion, we would recom- 
mend that close attention should be paid to the position and mode of 
interment of the bodies. Without this precaution, the facts them- 
selves would possess but little value as evidence. These researches 
extend to the investigation of one hundred and ninety tumuli, and 
on the part of Mr. Warne and his friends ajjpear to have been carried 
out with great carefulness and accurate observation. The general 
results are, that fifty per cent, of the tumuli were found to contain 
cinerary urns ; and about thirty per cent, contained skeletons, of 
which about an equal number were found interred with urns as with- 
out ; and by far the greater number of tumuli presented indications 
of cremation in one form or another. The author observes : — 

" The principal forms of deposit appear to have been two — either 
by burying the body entire, or by submitting it to the process of 
cremation, an operation invariably so effectually performed that ' the 
earthly house' was resolved into a very small compass, the few whitened 
bones which alone remained, being carefully collected and deposited 
in a hollowed cist, small grave, or in an urn (usually unbaked), which 
was placed either in an upright or inverted position, sometimes 
covered by a flat stone or protected by a mass of flints carefully and 
skilfully packed around it, and then covered with the superincumbent 
mound." 

In the Rimsbury " necropolis", where numerous interments were 
found, the extraordinary fact was revealed of " skeletons in their in- 
tegrity found lying beneath the urns." These Dorset tumuli are dis- 
tinguished for " the paucity and simplicity of their contents"; from 
which Mr. Warne deduces the inference that — 

" Though they cannot be placed in comparison with many of those 
of Wiltshire, and the still more prolific and illustrative cairns and 
tumuli opened by the late Mr. Sateman in Derbyshire, they may 
nevertheless be regarded with intense interest, and as their examina- 
tion has satisfactorily established the fact that they constitute the 
earliest series of tumuli in any part of this kingdom, whilst they 
identify Dorset as one of the earliest colonised portions of Britain." 

The urns are for the most part of a veiy rude and unartistic form, 
as may be seen by the admirable plates which are included in the 
work. Weapons, whether of bronze or flint, were but rarely found ; 
the former in ten per cent of the tumuli, and the latter in only five 
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per cent., which is a remarkable fact considering the abundance of 
flint that exists in the district. But bronze and flint were occasion- 
ally found with the same deposit. Stone implements were rarer still, 
only one battle-axe having been discovered ; but that one was beautifully 
shaped and polished. In one exceptional barrow a fine bronze dagger, 
having an ivory handle, was found in apposition with two iron spear- 
heads. Throughout the contents of the tumuli there was a general 
absence of any indication of Roman art or influence, " all is purely 
Celtic ; and a fact so forcibly attested must lead to the inevitable 
conclusion, that tumular practice can be only ascribed to a period 
anterior to the establishment, and possibly to the advent, of the 
Roman power." Ornamental objects were rare — a few beads of glass 
and amber ; the latter substance seems to be indicative of early inter- 
course with the Germanic tribes. With regard to the plan of con- 
struction : — 

" They were all constructed on very simple designs, consisting 
either in the heaping of the soil over the deposit, which was placed in 
a cist cut in the chalk, or laid on the floor of tumuli of several rear- 
ings, and in parts of which the deposits were either collected in small 
heaps, enclosed in urns, sometimes placed in rude kistvaens, or pro- 
tected by flints carefully packed so as to form an arch or dome over 
them." 

But we must refer to the work itself for a great deal of curious and 
valuable information. One of the tumuli, however, is too singular to 
pass unnoticed. It was of very large size, and was found to consist 
of two cairns of flints, the one superimposed on the other, and each 
capped with a massive stone, on the underside of which was the figure 
of a concentric circle incised, precisely resembling those described by 
Mr. Tate in Northumberland. In the lower cairn was an urn ; on 
the floor six skeletons, and some bones of the ox. 

We find here no instance of the examination of a long barrow, and 
regret the circumstance the more, as attention has been attracted by 
the researches of Dr. Thurnam and Mr. Greenwell in tumuli of this 
description. They are not by any means numerous in Dorsetshire, 
and the few that exist there are chiefly towards the northern side of 
the county. It would be very desirable to have the opportunity of 
comparing their contents with those of the same kind in other 
districts. 

Anthropologists will thank Mr. Wame for his work. In a subject 
of so much obscurity as the investigation of the ethnic relations of a 
primitive race, we cannot too highly appreciate any fact, however 
trivial, that may tend to dispel some portion of the mystery in which 
the subject is enveloped. Interesting as such facts may be to the 
arclueologist, to the anthropologist they are doubly acceptable. 



